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PREFACE 


Into the cternil symbolUm of Life and Death, 
L4ght and Darkness — facts which mnst hare 
been as present to prlnucTal man as they arc 
to os, if not tar more so? 

With all this the present translation of the 
prose tales has nothing to do. It is jost the 
fnut of a behef that Perraolt himself was, in 
some matters at any rate, a man of genius, and 
that hii touch m the stories — whererer they 
may have had thar birth — U worth a very 
great deal. After all, bow does it help the 
true effect of the story to fancy that Cinderella 
with her glass shpper, dying from the Pnnee 
after midmght has come and gone, is the dawn 
fading before the tplendoor of the day, or that 
Little Red-Rjding-Hood is the enmson sunset, 
so soon to be swaHowod op by the Wolf of 
night? If this be so, why drag in the elder 
aiitera, or the dear old grandmother who was 
“not quite herself,’* and most prctumably 
have been only an incarnation of the day 
before yesterday, who ought to have been 
dead long ago? 

Those of us who arc children, or remember 
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Accordingly, wbflo one may accept cheer- 
folly the hoary antiquity and vast dmcmination 
of the themes of Penanlt’a Tales, on© may at 
the »ame time thank the grave Academician 
most heartily either for hit ignorance — though 
he wai consdoos enough of the classics — or 
for his ducrcticm- For one reason or another 
he left out all this part of the business. The 
glittering background of King Louii’ Court 
was good enough for him, and he made it a 
part of Fairyland. He knew children ai ho 
knew men and women, and he knew that what 
they wanted waa a story, told plainly, directly, 
dramatically In this no cMd s story teller 
has aurpaned bum, though as a poet La Fontaine 
may be so much his supenor. The Httle 
dialogue between Red Ridmg Hood and the 
Wolf Is as immortal as the story itself Sister 
Anne in “ Bluebeard " stands on her tmret for 
ever, lookidg out upon the sun parched fields. 
In his delightful edition of the ongmai, 
Mr Andrew Lang mclines to the behef that 
Pcrrault's eon, “ P Dannancour," the boy 
m whose name the tales are dedicated to 



Preface 


A t this time of day, what else is needed 
by way of an apology for translating 
Perrault, save the frail excuse that it has 
never been quite conscientiously done before? 
For so long the notion has been spread abroad 
that Perrault must be deprived of all credit 
for the little cluster of immortal tales that he 

t 

ushered into the world’s literature. They are, 
of course, ancient as the hills — " solar myths 
everyone of them," says Max Muller; but 
then Max Mhller saw solar myths behind 
every bush. Heaven knows what ingenuity 
and scholarship have been expended in tracing 
Cinderella back to the Egypt of the Pharaohs, 
in coupling the Sleeping Beauty and her 
Prince with Cupid and Psyche, and Little 
Thumbling and his Ogre with Ulysses and 
Polyphemus, in finding parallels from Sanskrit 
legends and Zulu folklore, and so on and so 
on. To what end? Is there a story worth 
telling in the world that cannot be transmuted 
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only one of many spomoTs, even at the Court 
lUelf. What bai become of the othcTB ? Those 
who have taken the trouble to wade through 
alike his predeceasorv and imitators know best 
what Perraolt'i own insight, reticence, lodg- 
ment, and simplicity have meant to the unmor- 
tahty of Us particular version of each world- 
old story Accordingly this translatioo has 
been done with no other aim than to render 
Perraulfs stories as simply and as htersUy as 
idiom will allow. Even where the experience 
of the courtier seems sometimes to tinge the 
wisdom of the nurscry-philMopber, there has 
been no attempt to Imng him into ime with 
the modem chUd-cuU. For anything that 
may be lacking in the style, grace, and sprightly 
directness of the original, the translator alone 
U to be blamed. 

S. R. L. 

Lohdom, 1911, 
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having been so, know well enough, that the 
child’s mind sees a personality not only in the 
sun and moon, but in every stick and stone, 
table, chair, beast, bird, moral quality, danger, 
and even illness, and caimot imagine them 
otherwise. Presumably this dramatic instinct 
is common to the little Zulu of to-day and to 
the little Frenchman of the reign of Louis Quat- 
orze, when Colbert’s learned secretary devoted 
the leisure of his old age to these “ Tales of 
Mother Goose." It is probable, too, that to 
the average child of any clime or epoch the 
mysterious events of nature are the very last 
things that cause him or her any searchings 
of heart. His own little world, with its ever 
fresh adventures, injustices, struggles, and 
triumphs, and with all the surrounding circum- 
stances turned into living friends and foes — 
this is the prime source of his fancies. If they 
happen to have the same drift as the great 
nature allegories that have been with us since 
time began, is not the echoing of the natural 
law in the spiritual w^orld true of childhood as 
of all other things ? 



TO A CERTAIN LITTLE LADY 


And— boy, prestol — tbeiB md then 
EToyoce grew joa^ ogalo. 

Ckto of stite were wt aside , 

Folk forgot their pomp and pride { 

How they wiibed they ttlll ctxdd be 
ChUdrea at their iniTKi*» knee — 
fltiH cQtdd wand^ band In band 
Down the ku>e to Pabyliixl I 
Once «g»tn they went to s^ooi, 

]aat to team the fatry-nde, 

That— altboogh ItV ondeiatood 
No ooe can be ahn^ good— < 

If you oerer reaOy try, 

Fafriea all wiQ pm yoo by 

Now— «i powfbiy yoo to ow— 

Since thorn day* of long ago, 

MortaUKir f^rranlt^ IftHe store 

Has been capped with more and more. 

Hoata of clerer men hare told 

Palry-Ulea both new and old j 

Bat tbe wonder atw^ la 

Nooe are half ao good u hl»— 

None ao simple, nooe ao tme. 

8o Fre brooght bta book to yen. 

What thoogh be be older far 
Than yocr great’great grandmamma? 

Read, and may old rer r aulrt art 
Chaim yoar thooghta and guide year heart 1 
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Madamoiselle de Chartres, was in reality the 
author — especially of just those natural dra- 
matic passages that suggest the already-tradi- 
tional nmsery story — and that Perrault himself 
only looked through them and put in a piquant 
phrase or two. Whether this be so or not, the 
perception was equally Perrault’s. His, un- 
doubtedly, are the practical “Morals” upon 
which he laid such stress, and which are here 
set out, in verse, as faithfully as is possible 
under the circumstances. These “Morals” 
are, it will be noticed, always on the side of the 
young people, with never an unsympathetic, 
pompous, or priggish word. 

When all is said and done, how much better 
than a vague chaos of symbolic theories — 
imagination’s failures I are these practical, 
vivid, personal stories as Perrault himself left 
them, without any wish-wash of sentiment, 
with no immaculate idealised “Prince Charm- 
ing," no rescuing woodcutter to nullify the 
purport of Red-Riding-Hood’s fate. It may 
be said that in Perrault’s time fairy tales were 
coming into fashion, and that Perrault was 
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where there wa» a great fcftival In honour o! 
the Fairiet. A magnificent banquet wai 
apread for them, and in front of each Fairy 
was* set a solid gold casket, bolding a knife and 
fork and spoon of beaten gold, studded with 
diamonda and mbie*. But, as they all took 
their places at the fable, along came an old 
Fairy who had not been asked to the feast, 
because for the last fifty ycari she had never 
come out of the Tower in which she lived, 
and e v ery b o df believed her either dead or 
nnder some spelt 

The King ordered that a place should be 
laid for her , bnt there was no means of giving 
her a solid gold casket like those that had been 
put before the othcra, because only se ven had 
been made for the seven Fames who were ex- 
pected. The old crone fancied herself shghted^ 
and muttered some threat or other between her 
teeth. Now, one of the young Fames, who 
happened to bo near, heard this, and gnessmg 
that the old Fairy nu^t revenge herself by 
dowenng the little Pnneeas with some piece of 
tU-luck, she hid herself bchmd the tapestries 
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thetapc5try. “R«»iiro ycmrselvcs, Eng and 
Quecnl" said ihe, speaking at the top of her 
voice ; ''your daughter shall not die> It is true 
that I have not the power to prevent altogether 
what my old friend has decreed. The Pnneeas 
will, indeed, prick her hand with a spindle, 
but, mstead of dying, she will only fall mto a 
deep sleep which will last a hmidred years, at 
the end of which tone a king’s son will come 
to wake her." 

The King, who did all he could to w ar d off 
the doom pronounced by the old Fairy, issued 
an edict forbidding anyone to use a spindle, 
or even to have one in the bouse, on pain of 

After fifteen or sixteen years, while the King 
and Queen had gone to one of then pleasure- 
houses, it so fdl out that the Princess was play- 
mg in the castle, nmning through the rooms 
and chmbmg up stairway after stairwaf At 
last she came to the very top of a tarret, and 
found herself in a bttle garret, where an old 
woman sat all alone working with her spindle. 

"What are you doing there, my good 



TO A CERTAIN LITTLE LADY 

L ittle lady, long ago 

Lived this good Monsieur Perrault. 
Much he wrote of prose and rhyme, 

In the patch-and-powder time. 

Then the world was old and sere. 

People thought it fine to sneer — 

Sneered at things both great and small — 
Sneered at children most of alL 
“ This will never do," quoth he ; 

“ Why I It always seemed to me 
“ Grown-ups are a fearful bore 1 
“ Children know such masses more I " 

So he wrote out, word for word. 

All the stories that he'd heard 
When he w^ a tiny boy : 

Tales of wonder and of joy — 

" Cinderella,” " Riding-Hood," 

" Beauty in the Sleepy Wood," 

“ Little Thumbling ” — ^wise though young — 
"Riquet" of the golden tongne; 

“ Pnss-in-Boots ” he dared to tell. 

And “ The Fairies at the Well,” 

“ Blue-Beard,” with his band of wives, 

Who paid forfeit with their lives. 

These and other ones he took, 

Put them all into a book, 
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nd ao, he had the Princess pot m the most 
besotiful room la the palace, upon a bed 
embroidered with gold and silver. You would 
have said it was ao angel lying there, so lovdy 
was she, for her swoon had not robbed her 
complexion of lU glowing tints. Her cheeks 
were stQl rosy, and her lips like corah Her 
eyes were shut, hot you could hear her soft 
breathing, and see clearly enough that she was 
not dead. 

He gave orden that the Princess should be 
left to sleep oadishirbed until the time for her 
awatcnmg should come. The good Fairy who 
had saved her life by dooming her to sleep for 
a hundred years was In the kmgdom of Mata- 
qnin, twelve thousand leagues away, when the 
acadcnt happened to the Pnnccss, but the 
news was soon brou^t to her by a little dwarf, 
who had seven league boots, so that be could 
go seven leagues at each step The Fairy 
started oft directly, and before an hour was 
over she had arrived, m her chanot of fire 
drawn by dragons, and had come down in the 
courtrard of the castle. The King went to her, 



The Sleeping Beauty 

O NCE upon a time there lived a King and 
Queen who were in great trouble because 
they had no children. They were sorrier 
about it than words can tell. They offered up 
prayers, made vows and pilgrimages, moved 
heaven and earth — and for a long time it all 
seemed to be of no use. At last, however, 
their wish was granted, and the Queen became 
the mother of a baby-girl. Such a fine christen- 
ing was never seen before. All the Fairies 
who could be found in the country — ^there 
were seven of them — ^were invited as god- 
mothers of the little Princess. As each one 
was bound to bring a fairy-gift — ^this being 
the custom with the Fairies of those times — 
it stood to reason that the Princess would 
have everything you could think of to make 
her perfectly good and beautiful and happy. ' 
After the christening was over, the whole 
company went back to the King’s palace, 
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— they Trent to tlecp as ^vell, and the very fire 
it sel f. The Fames did not take long over 
thar TTort. 

Then the IQng and Qncen, having kissed 
thar much-loved daughter without waking 
bir, left the castle, and published a proclama- 
tion thaf no one was to approach it, whoever 
they might be. The proclamation p roved 
quite needless, for In a quarter-of-an hour there 
had grown all round the park such a vast num- 
ber of trees, large and small, of brambles and 
of bruTS all Intertwined one with the other, 
that neither man nor beast could have made a 
way through them. So thick and high was the 
growth, that you could sec nothing more than 
just the faps of the castle-towers, and that only 
fr om a long way off. You may taV^ it for 
granted that this was another piece of the 
Fairy’s handiwork, and all arranged ao that the 
Princess, whfle she slept, should have nothmg 
to fear from mqtunhve strangera. 

At the end of a hundred years, the too of a 
King who was ragning at that tnno, and who 
did not belong to the same family as the rieej^ 
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as soon as the company had risen from the 
table. She did this so that she might be the 
last to speak, and could Tepair as far as possible 
any evil that the old Fairy might be intending. 

Meanwhile, the Fairies began to bestow 
their gifts upon the Princess. The youngest 
promised, as her gift, that the Princess should 
be the most beautiful woman in the world; 
the next, that she should be cleverer than any 
mere mortal could hope to be ; the third, that 
whatever she should set her hand to she should 
do it with the most exquisite grace ; the fourth, 
'that she should dance divinely ; the fifth, that 
she should sing like a nightingale; and the 
sixth, that she should be complete mistress of 
every sort of musical instrument. Then came 
the old Fairy’s turn. Shaking her head — more 
through spite than through age — she said that 
the Princess would one day prick her hand 
with a spindle, and die’ forthwith. 

This terrible prophecy made the whole com- 
pany shudder, and there was no one there who 
did not feel ready to cry. Just in the nick of 
time, the young Fairy came out from behind 
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as good as accomplished, and. urged fonvard 
by tboughb of love and of glory, rtaolvcd 
to acc atraight away what was to be found 
there. Hardly had ho reached the culsldrta 
of the wood, when all the great trees, the 
braaiblcs and the briars, parted of their own 
ftCQord to let him pasa through. He marched 
ouwardi to the caatle, which be saw at the end 
of a great trenae, down which he duly made 
hu way. It surprised hun a little, however, to 
pohee that none of his companioos had been 
able to follow him, because the trees dosed 
together agam as soon as be had gone past 
But a yotmg roan — and a Pnnee and lover to 
boot— *18 ever valiant I He did not allow him- 
self to pause in his path, and soon came to a 
large outer court Hero everything that he 
cast hia eye upon was of a sort to matw his 
blood run cold. Over all was a fearful sUence. 
The icinhlance of death met his gaze on every 
«dc— nothing but the Btrctched<ml bodies oi 
men and flntm»lft, aH of them to e very appear- 
ance dead. It Was not long, howev er , l^ore 
he recognised by the bulbous noses and still 
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woman ? ” said the Princess. “ I am spinning, 
my pretty child," answered the old lady, who 
did not appear to recognise her. “ Oh I how 
nice it looks,” exclaimed the Princess ; “ how 
do you manage it? Do give it me, and let 
me see if I can do it as well as you.” No 
sooner had she taken the spindle, catching 
hold of it a little roughly in her eagerness — or 
perhaps it was only the decree of the Fairies 
that ordained it so — than it pricked her hand, 
and she fell in a swoon to the ground. 

The good old lady, who seemed in a great 
state of alarm, cried for help. From every 
side the servants came running. One of them 
threw water in the Princess’s face. Another 
loosened her collar. Another slapped her 
hands. Another bathed her forehead with 
Queen-of-Hungary water. But nothing would 
restore her. 

Then the King, who had come back to the 
palace, and rushed upstairs as soon as he heard 
the noise, remembered the prophecy of the 
Fairies. Judging shrewdly enough that this 
was bound to happen, since the Fairies had 
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you, my Prmce ? ' said the. “ How long yon 
have tcpt me waiting ! *' Th^ Pnoce, charmed 
with these words, and sblj more with the 
manner m which they were spol^cn, did not 
know how to cipreis hU joy. He assnred her 
that he loved her more than himself. They 
did not nse any fine phrases, these two, but 
they were none the less happy on that acconnt 
Where love Is, what need of eloquence? He 
was more at a loss than she, and small wonderl 
She had had plenty of tune to think over what 
she was gomg to say I Anyhow, they talked 
together for four boors, and they had not even 
then eaid half of what was in thar hearts. 
“ Can it be, bcantiful Princess, ” said the Pnnee, 
looking at her with eyes that told a thonsand 
tbrogs more than tongoe could utter, “ can it 
be that some kindly fate ordamed that I should 
be bom erprcsily for yon? Can it be that 
these bcantiful cytx only open for me — that 
all the Kings of the earth, with all their power, 
could not do what my love has done ?“ “Yes, 
my dear Pnnee," replied the Princess , “ I knew 
at first Bight that we were bom for each other. 
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and gave her his hand to help her out of the 
chariot. She approved of everything that he 
' had done, but as she was very far-seeing, she 
' thought that when the Princess should come 
to wake she would be frightened at finding 
herself all alone in the old castle. What was 
to be done? How could this be avoided? 
The Fairy soon found a way out of the 
difficulty. 

She touched with her wand everyone who 
was in the castle except the King and Queen — 
governesses, ladies-in-waiting, chambermaids, 
courtiers, officers, stewards, cooks, scullions, 
errand-boys, guards, beadles, pages, footmen. 
She touched also all the horses that were in 
the stables — with the grooms — ^the big mastiffs 
in the stable-yard, and little “ Puff," the Prin- 
cess's tiny lap-dog, who lay close to her on the 
bed. The very moment that she touched them 
they all went off to sleep also, not to wake 
until such time as their mistress should wake 
too, so that they could attend upon her when 
necessary. Even the spits which were turning 
at the fire, laden with partridges and pheasants 
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They pasicd Into a saloon with mirror* all 
round the yroll*, and there they bad tupper. 
The monciaii*, with fiddles and hantboyi, 
played tome old pieces of mnsic, excellent in 
their way, though a hundred y ear s had gone 
by siDce they were heard last After topper, 
without loimg any tune, the chief chaplain 
roamed the Prince and Pnnccs* In the chapel, 
and they retired to rest They slept httle. 
The Princess, to bo sure, after her hundred 
years, had no great need of sleep, and as soon 
as morning broke the Pnnee left her, and 
rehmied to the town, for be knew the King 
his father would be growing anxious about him. 

The Pnnee told him thnt, when hunting, he 
had been lost m the forest, had spent the mght 
m a charcoal burner's hut, and bad iradp his 
supper of black bread and cheese. The King 
his father, who was an easy going fellow, 
bcheved him, hut the Queen his mother 
would not be so easily persuaded. She nobced 
that the Pnnee was alwi^ gomg hunting, and 
teemed always to hare some excuse or other 
ready for staymg auay several days , and she 
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ing ' Princess, was hunting in the neighbour- 
hood, and asked what were those towers that 
he saw peeping up above a dense forest. 
Everyone told him just what each had heard. 
Some said it was an old castle haunted by 
spirits; others that all the sorcerer? in the 
country gathered there to celebrate their rites. 
The most common belief was that an ogre 
lived there, who carried thither all the children 
he could lay hands on, .and ate them at his 
leisure, without anyone being able to follow 
him, because he alone was able to force his 
way through the wood. 

The Prince was wondering what to think, 
when a peasant came forward. Fifty years 
ago, my Prince," said the peasant, “ my father 
told me that there was a Princess in the castle 
— the most beautiful Princess ever seen — who 
was to sleep there for a hundred years. He 
told me, too, that she would be waked by a 
King's son, whose bride she was destined to be.” 

When he heard this, the young Prince was 
on fire with eagerness. Without worrying 
about any difficulties, he believed the adventure 
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lU po«ib!e pomp and ccrtmony that he now 
made hi* entry into what was, after all, the old 
capital of the country. 

Some time after he had become King, the 
Prince went to raaLe war upon hi* neighbour, 
the Emperor Cantalabntle. Heleftthemanage- 
ment of the kingdom in the hand* of the Queen 
hi* mother, and told her to be kind to the 
young Queen, whom ho loved all the more 
since she had brought him two pretty children 
— a gul and a boy — whom be called Dawn and 
Day, becante they were so beautiful The 
King wa* to be a w ay at the war all the summer, 
and no sooner had he gone than the Queen* 
mother sent her daughter-in-law and the chil- 
dren to a country-honso m the woods, where 
she could more easily satiify her homhic 
crtnng. She went there herself some days 
afterwards, and said one evenmg to her 
steward, “Master Simon, to-mor r o w I mean 
to cat hltle Dawn for my dinner." “ Oh, 
madamel" says the steward. “I wi»h It,” 
replies the Qneen-mothcr, m the tones of an 
ogre**, hungry for fresh young victim*. 
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red faces of the porters that they were only 
asleep. Their glasses, where some drops of ' 
wine still lingered, served to show that they 
must have gone to sleep in the very act of 
drinking. 

He passes a large court paved with marble. 
He mounts the staircase ; he enters the hall of 
the guards, who were drawn up in a row, their 
carbines on their shoulders, snoring for all 
they were worth. He goes through several 
rooms full of lords and ladies, all asleep, some 
upright, others sitting down. - At last he enters 
a gilded room, where^he saw upon a bed — ^the 
curtains of which were open at each side — the 
most beautiful sight that he had ever known, 
the figure of a young girl, who seemed to be 
about fifteen or sixteen years old. Her beauty 
seemed to shine with an almost unearthly 
radiance. He drew near in trembling wonder, 
and knelt down by her side. 

Just then, as the end of her enchantment 
was come, the Princess woke, and looking at 
him with a glance more tender than a moment’s 
acquaintance would seem to warrant, "Is it 
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bttle Dawn ; and be served np instead to the 
wicked Qnecn-mother a tender bttio Idd, winch 
she found admirable So all was well, so 
far as that was concerned; but one evening 
the wicked old Qaecn called out in a terrible 
voice, “Master Simon 1 Master Simon!” He 
went to her immedia tely. “To-moiTow/' said 
she, “ I want to cat my daoghtcr-m-law " 
Then at last Master Simon despamed of bemg 
itni able to hoodwink the old ogress. The 
yonsg Qaeen was now some twenty years old, 
withoat counting the hoodred years that she 
had slept How ahonld he get an animal to 
replace her? Ho deaded that there was no- 
thmg for it To save his own Itfi, he most 
cnt the yoang Queen's throat a^d he went op 
to her room determmed to finish the btismess 
there and then. Working himself np mto a 
smtsblo freniy, he entered the yotmg Queen’s 
room He did not wuh, herwever, to take her 
altogether by surprise , so with great respect 
he told her of the orders he had received from 
the Queen-mother. “ Kill me I loll me ! " said 
she, offering him her neck; "fulfil the com- 
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It is you that I saw, that I talked with, that I 
loved, all through my long sleep. It was with 
your image that the Fairy filled my dreams. 
I knew that he who would come to free me 
from my spell would be lovelier than love 
itself ; that he would love me more than his 
own life; and directly you came to me, I 
recognized him in you.” 

In the meantime, everybody in the palace 
had woken up at the same moment as the 
Princess. Each began worrying about his or 
her duties, and as they were not all lovers, 
they began to remember that it was a long time 
since they had had anything to eat, and that 
they were ready to die with hunger. The 
lady-in-waiting, as famished as the rest, grew 
impatient, and called to the Princess that 
supper was ready. The Prince helped the 
Princess to get up. She was fully and very 
magnificently dressed ; but he was careful not 
to remind her that her ruS and farthingale 
were after the fashion of his grandmother’s 
time. She was none the less beautiful for 
that. 
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dainty, the heard in one of the back roomi 
nttlc Day, who was crying becatitc his mother 
was going to whip him for being naughty. She 
also heard little Dawn asking forgiveness for 
her brother. The ogress recognised the voices 
of the young Queen and her children. Fnnous 
at having been duped, the commanded — in that 
terrible voiceof hers that frightened everybody — 
that on the very next morning a hnge tub should 
be brought Into the middle of the court It 
should be filled with toads, vipers, adders, and 
all sorts of reptiles, and the young Queen and 
her children. Master Simon, his wife, and 
servant were all to be thrown in together. 
They were to be brought thither — so the old 
Queen commanded — with their hands tied 
behind their backs. 

They were already there — the executioners 
stood la Tczdtneu to throw them into the tub 
—when the young Queen asked at least 
the should be allowed to bid her children' 
farewell, and the ogress, wicked as the was, 
consented. “Alas, alasl" cried the poor 
Princess, “must 1 die so yo un g? It is true 
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had a shrewd suspicion that he had a sweet- 
heart somewhere or other. She often tried 
to get him to tell her all about it by hinting 
that he should be contented with life at the 
palace ; but he never dared trust her with his 
secret. He feared her, although he loved her. 
For she came of a family of ogresses, and the 
King had only married her for her wealth. It 
used even to be whispered at the court that 
she herself had all the instincts of an ogress, 
and that when she saw any little children 
passing by she had to hold herself back to 
keep from rushing at them. So the Prince 
thought it best not to tell her anything at all. 
For two years he continued seeing his beloved 
Princess in secret, and he loved her always 
more and more. The air of mystery about it 
all made him fall in love with her afresh each 
time he saw her, and homely joys did not 
lessen the warmth of his passion. 

So when the- King his father was dead, and 
he saw himself master, he declared his mar- 
riage publicly, and went in full state to visit 
the Queen his wnfe in her castle. It was with 
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what was the meaning of this horrible sight 
Ho one dared to tell him , when the ogrcts, 
maddened sedng the coarse even& had 
taken, threw herself head foremost into the 
tab, and was gobbled op in an instant by the 
dreadful crea tur es the had ordered to be pat 
there. The King did not allow himself to 
be gneved over-moch, althoagh she was his 
mother. He tooo found consolation in hu 
beauhfal wife and his children. 
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The poor man, seeing that it would be no 
use trying to thwart an ogress, took his big 
knife and went up to little Dawn’s room. She 
was just four years old, and she ran to him, 
laughing and skipping, and threw her arms 
round his neck, and asked him if he had 
brought her some sweetstuff. The knife fell 
from his hands, and he went to the yard, and 
cut the throat of a little lamb instead. This 
he served up with some sauce, which was so 
delightful that the Queen-mother vowed she 
had never tasted anything better in her life. 
In the meantime he carried oS little Dawn, 
and gave her to his wife, who hid her in their 
own quarters at the bottom of the yard. 

About a week afterwards, the wicked Queen- 
mother said to her steward, " Master -Simon, 
I want to eat httle Day for my supper.” He 
did not reply at all, but, resolving to deceive 
her again, went to look for little Day, and 
found him with a tiny foil in his hand, with 
which he was pretending to fence a huge ape. 
He was only tliree years old. The steward 
carried the boy to his wife, who hid him with 
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child, who did not know how dangerous it was 
to stop and talk to a wtdf, said to him, “ I am 
going to see ray grandmother, and to take her 
a cake, with a httle pot of butter, which ray 

mother is sending her " “Does she live a long 

way off?” asked the Wolf. “Oh, yes,” she 
answered, “it is past the mill that you see 
down there, and down and down until ywi 
come to the first house in the village.'' “ Oh, 
is that so ? " said the Wolf. “ I should Gke to 
go Siid tee her too Suppose I go by this foad 
and you go by that road, and we'll see which 
of ^ gets there first” 

'Cbt WoU ran as ai be tsiiid down tbe 
shorter road, and the little girl went by the 
longer, and she wasted a good deal of time, 
too, chasing butterflies and making nosegays 
of all the pretty flow er s that she came across. 

The Wolf soon came to the grandmother's 
cottage. He gave a "knock — knock” at the 
door “Who is there?” "It is your grtuid- 
dao^cr, Little Red-Ridmg-llooi” sa;d the 
Wolf, m a feigned voice, " I am bringing yon 
a cake and a httle pot of butter, which mother 
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mand that has been given you. I shall only 
be going to see my children again — my poor 
children, whom I loved so well ! ” She be- 
lieved them dead, as they had been taken 
away without anything having been said to her. 

“No, no, madamel" replied poor Master 
Simon, his heart softening, “ you shall not die. 
You shall go to see your dear children again ; 
but it shall be in my house, where I am keep- 
ing them in hiding. I will trick the old Queen 
once more. I will make her eat a young hind 
in your place." He took her without more 
ado to his wife's room, where he left her clasp- 
ing her children in her arms and crying with 
them, and went to prepare the hind, which 
the ogress ate for her supper with just as much 
gusto as if it had indeed been the young Queen. 
She was, in fact, quite delighted over her own 
cruelty, and had made up her mind to teU the 
King when he came back that some ravenous 
wolves had eaten his wife and his two children. 

One evening, while the old Queen was 
roaming about the courts and yards of the 
castle to see if she could snifE out some fresh 
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the bed-clothes, “Put the cake and the httle 
pot of blitter on the top of the bm, and come 
and Ue down with me." Little Red-Riding- 
Hood took off her thmgB and got mto the bed, 
and was very much astonished to see how 
funny her grandmother looked m her mght- 
drtas. Grandmother," said she, “what great 
big arms you have!" “AH the better to hug yon 
with, my dear." “ Grandmother, what great big 
legs yon have ! " “All the better to run with, 
my child." “Grandmother, what big ears yon 
have I" “AH the better to bear with, my chfld." 
“ Grandmother, what big eyes yon have !" “AH 
the better to sec yon With, my chfld." “Grand- 
mother, what big teeth you have." “They arc 
to eat yon with I " said the Wolf, and, with the 
very words, he threw himself upon Little Red- 
Ridmg Hood, and ate her. 
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that I have been a good while in the world, 
but I have slept a hundred years, and surely 
that ought not to count I What will you say, 
what will you do, my poor Prince, when you 
come back, and find that your little Day, who 
is so sweet, and your little Dawn, who is so 
pretty, are there no longer to throw their little 
arms round your neck, and that even I myself 
am no longer there to greet you ? If I weep, 
it is your tecurs that I shed. Perhaps — I dread 
to think it — you will take vengeance for our 
fate upon yourself! As for you, miserable 
wretches, who do an ogress’s bidding, the 
King will have you put to death — burnt to 
death on a slow fire." The ogress, when she 
heard these words — ^which went so far beyond 
a mere farewell — ^was transported with rage, 
and cried, “ Executioners, do your duty, and 
throw this babbler into the tub 1 ” They there 
and then approached the Queen, and took hold 
of her by her dress ; but, just at that moment, 
the King, whom no one expected to arrive so 
early, came riding into the court. He had come 
post-haste ; and he asked, in his astonishment, 
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inTited the two djtnghtcr*, together with tbetr 
mother, three or four of their beat tnendi, and 
•omc other young people, to one of his country 
house*, where they stayed a whole week. 
They had a glonou* time — walks, hunting and 
fishing parties, dance*, banquets, and all sorts 
of merrymakings. What with the mad pranks 
they used to play, they hardly had time to 
sleep, and, mdeed, all went so well, that the 
younger daughter began to forget that the 
master of the bouse had a bine beard at alL 
She found him, in fact, a very pleasant fellow, 
and, immediately on their return to town, they 
were mamed. 

At the end of a month, Blnebcard told his 
wife that he was obliged to go away for six 
weeka at least on important business. He told 
her to deny herself ooUung that would maLe 
the time pass pleasantly during his absence. 
He said that she might ask aU her fnends and 
take them away with her mto the country if she 
wished, and that the was still the dearest thing 
to bun m all the world. “Here,” md he, "are 
the keys of the two great lumber rooms , hero 
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MORAL 

Many a girl has waited long 
For a husband brave or strong; 

But I’m sure I never met 
Any sort of woman yet 
Who could wait a hundred years, 
Free from fretting, free from fears. 

Now, our story seems to show 
That a century or so, 

Late or early, matters not; 

True love comes by fairy-lot 
Some old folk will even say 
It grows better by delay. 

Yet this good advice, I fear, 

Helps us neither there nor here. 
Though philosophers may prate 
How much wiser ’tis to wait, 

Maids wUI be a-sighing still — 

Young blood must when young blood 
will! 
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beautiful the Ust. They went ap to the 
lumber-room* where the furniture wa* stored, 
and could not admire too much the countless 
beautifnl tapestries, the beds, cabinets, sofas, 
candlesticks, tables, and minors, where one 
could see oneself from head to foot, some of 
them with frames of cr ystal, some of silver, 
and some of silver-^t, all mote beauhfal and 
magnificent than anything they had seen before. 
They could not cease belaudmg and en\‘ymg 
the good fortnne of their fnend She, how- . 
ever, for her part, was qoite bored rtith looking 
at all these ndies, such was her uopalience to 
go and open the httlc room on the ground 
floor. 

So overwhelmed with curiosity was she, that 
she did not scruple even to leave her guests, 
and to run downstairs by a little back staircase, 
to hurfiedly, that she nearly broke her neck 
two or three times. When she came to the 
door of the httle room, she stopped for a 
while, thinking over her husband’s warning, 
and wondermg if any harm would come to her 
if she disobeyed- But the temptation was too 



Little Red-Riding- Hood 

O NCE upon a time there was a little village 
girl, the prettiest ever seen. Her mother 
doted on her, and her grandmother doted still 
more. This worthy old lady had made her a 
little riding-hood of red cloth, which looked so 
pretty on her, that everyone called her Little 
Red- Riding-Hood. 

One day her mother had been cooking, and 
had been making some girdle-cakes, and said 
to her, “ Go and see how your grandmother is, 
for they say she has not been at all well lately. 
You can take her a cake and this little pot of 
butter.” Little Red-Riding-Hood started oS 
there and then to go to her grandmother’s 
cottage, which was in a neighbouring village. 
As she was going through the wood, she met a 
rascally old wolf, who wanted very much to eat 
her. But he did not dare, because of some 
wood-cutters who were in the forest. He 
asked her where she was going. The poor 
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taken o5 from one side, it came back on the 
other 

Bluebeard returned from his Journey that 
very same evening. He said that, TvhBst on 
the road, he had received some letters, which 
told htm that the matter on which he had been 
called away had been already aettled m his 
fav o ur Hla wife did all she could to make 
him believe that she was delighted he was 
back so soon. 

On the next day he asked for the keys, and 
she gave them to him, but with so trembling a 
hand, that it was quite easy for him to guess 
everything that bad happened. ‘^How U rt,“ 
said ho to her, “that the key of the httle room 
is not with the others?" ”1 must have left it 
upatairs on my table," she answered. “Let me 
have it by and by,” aaid Bluebeard, "without 
fail" 

After putting him off several tunes, she had 
at last to give him the key Bluebeard looked 
at it carefully, and then said to his wife, "Why 
is there blood on this k^?" "I don’t know,” 
replied the Door woman, pale as death- "So 
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has sent you." The old grandmother, who was 
in bed, not being quite well, cried out, " PuU 
the latch-pin, and the bobbin will fall.” The 
Wolf pulled the latch-pin, and the door opened. 
He threw himself upon the poor old woman, 
and gobbled her up in next to no time^ for he 
had eaten nothing for three days. Then he 
shut the door, and went and lay on the grand- 
mother’s bed, waiting for Little Red-Riding- 
Hood. After a while, she came and gave a 
“knock — knock" at the door. “Who is 
there?” Little Red- Riding-Hood was fright- 
ened at "first when she heard the Wolfs rough 
voice, but thinking that her grandmother had 
a cold, replied, “ It is your granddaughter, 
Little Red-Riding-Hood. I am bringing you 
a cake and a little pot of butter, which mother 
has sent you.” The Wolf then cried out, trying 
to soften his voice a little, “ Pull the latch-pin, 
and the bobbin will fall.” Little Red- Riding- 
Hood pulled the latch-pin, and the door 
opened. 

On seeing her come in, the Wolf hid him- 
self in the bed, and said to her from beneath 
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MORAL 

Little girls, this seems to say, 

Never stop upon your way. 

Never trust a stranger-friend ; 

No one knows how it will end. 

As youTe pretty, so be wise ; 
Wolves may lurk in every guise. 
Handsome they may be, and kind, 
Gay, or charming — never mind I 
Now, as then, 'tis simple truth — 
Sweetest tongue has sharpest tooth I 
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agony cried every now and then, “ Anne, sirier 
Anne, do yoa not aee them coming ? " Sister 
Anno answered her, “ I see nothing brrt the 
green grass and the parching sum” 

Meanwhile, holding In his hand a great 
cntlass, Bluebeard shonted as lood as he could 
to his wife, " Come down quickly, or I will 
fetch you myself 1" “Give mo a moment 
more, I beseech yonl"repbed his wife; and 
at the tame tune m a low voice she called, 
“Anne, aster Anne, can yon see nothing 
coming?” Sister Anne replied, “I can see 
nothing but the green grass and the parching' 
son.” 

“Come down quickly, or 1 will fetch yon 
myself I ” roared Bluebeard, “ I am commg," 
answered hia wife, and then she cned, “Anne, 
niter Anne, can you ecc nothing?" “I see,” 
repbed sister Anne, “a great cloud of dust 
coming from over there," “Is Hmy brothers?” 
“ Alas 1 no, sister ; it is only a flock of sheep * 
“Wni you not come down?” bellowed Blue- 
beard, “Wart just a moment," replied his 
wife, and then she cned, “ Anne, sister Anne, 



Bluebeard 


O NCE upon a time there was a man who 
had beautiful houses both in town and 
country, gold and silver plate, embroidered 
furniture, and gilded carriages, but he had one 
misfortune. His beard was blue. This made 
him so ugly and so terrible, that there was not 
a woman — whether maid or matron — who did 
not shrink from him. 

One of his neighbours, a lady of quality, had 
two exquisitely beautiful daughters. He asked 
for one of them' in marriage, leaving to their 
mother the choice as to which it should be. 
They both thoroughly disliked the prospect, 
and each handed him over to the other, neither 
of them being able to make up her mind to 
take a man who had a blue beard. What was 
most unpleasant of all, was that he had already 
married several wives, and no one knew what 
had become of these wives. . 

To improve the acquaintance, Bluebeard 
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brothcTB— erne of them a dragoon and the 
other a muikcteer Without more ado he 
took to hu heels and tned to escape, bnt the 
two brothers followed him np so dose that 
they caught him before he coold reach the 
step* outside. They pierced him through and 
through with their swords, and left him dead, 
The poor wife was almost as dead as her hus- 
band, and had not the strength oven to get np 
and embrace her brothera. 

It tamed out that Blaebeard bad no heirs, 
so his wife remamed mistress of all his wealth. 
She used part of it as a dowry for her sister 
Ann e on hcT mxmage with a young nobleman 
who had long loved her, with another part 
■he bought captains' commisnons for her two 
brothers , and with the rest she herself mamed 
an honest gentleman, who soon made her forget 
the bad time she had passed through with 
Bluebeard. 
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are those of the gold and silver plate that is 
not used every day; here are those of the 
safes, where my' gold and silver is, and those 
of the caskets that hold my jewels, and here is 
the master-key to all the state-rooms. As for 
this small key here, it is the key of the little 
room at the end of the long gallery on the 
ground-floor. Open everything, go every- 
where ; but this little room I forbid you enter. 
Remember, I have warned you I If by any 
chance you do open it, my anger will stop at 
nothing.”. 

She promised to do exactly as he had told 
her in everything, and, after kissing her good- 
bye, he got into his carriage and drove off 
upon his joxirney. 

The neighbours and friends did not wait to 
be asked to come to visit the young bride, such 
was their impatience to see all the riches of 
the house: They had not dared to come while 
the husband was there, being frightened of 
his blue beard. They went all over the place 
— the rooms, the cupboards, the wardrobes — 
and each thing that they saw seemed more 

D 
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gr«it stock by the notion, ho had sccii hii 
conn^e achieve «nch fcata of mppleness and 
canning in catching raU imd mice — as when 
he TTOold hang by hislect, or hide amongst the 
floor to give hlfl Anal spring — that he rvas not 
altogether without hope of turning it to some 
purpose in hia trouble. 

When the Cat had got what he asked for, 
he pulled on the boots himself, and, to be sure, 
he made a brave thow m them 1 He then put 
his cack over his sboclder, and, taV-ing the 
strings between his two front paws, went to a 
warren where he knew there were any number 
of rabbits. He put some bran and tome sow- 
thistles m his sack, and, stretebmg himself out 
as if he were dead, he waited until some young 
rabbit, less experienced ttian the others in the 
wiles of the world, ahould hose his w^y into 
the tack to eat what had been put there. 

Hardly had he Iain down, when his design 
was fulfilled. A silly young rabbit crept into 
the sack, and Masto' Puss pulled the strings as 
quiddy as mi^it be, ryn gVit: him, and killed 
him without mercy. 
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strong for her to fight against. She took the 
key and, with trembling hand, opened the door 
of the little room. 

At first she saw nothing, because the windows 
were shut. After some moments, she began to 
see that the floor was all covered with clotted 
blood, while ranged along the walls were the 
dead bodies of several women. (These were 
all the wives whom Bluebeard had married, 
and whose throats he had cut one after the 
other.) She almost died of fright, and the key 
of the little room, which she had just taken 
out of the lock, fell from her hand. After 
having recovered her senses somewhat, she 
picked up the key, shut the door, and went to 
her room to tidy herself up ; but she was so 
nervous that she could not put anything right. 

She had noticed that the key was stained 
with blood, and she wiped it two or three 
times, but the blood would not go. In vain 
she washed it and rubbed it with sand and 
with grit ; the blood was still there, for this 
was a magic key, and nothing on earth would 
make it quite clean. When the blood was 
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hia nmter, If ytra take my txivicc, year for- 
tune IS made. You have only to bathe in the 
river, at a place that I will show you, and 
then leave the rest to me." 

The Marquis of Carabas did u his Cat 
advised, without knowing what it was all for. 
While he was bathing, the King came along, 
and the Cat began to cry with all his might, 
help I the Marqnis of Carabas n 
drowmngl'* On hearing this ay, the King put 
his head out of the carnage-window, and recog* 
msed the Cat iiriio had brought btm game so 
often. He ordered that his guards should go 
to the help of the Marquis of Carabas. 

While they were dragging the poor Marqms 
out of the water, the Cat came up to the car- 
nage, and told the King that, while his master 
was bzthmg, some thieves had come and car 
ned ofi his clothes, although he had cned 
" Stop thief ! " as loud as he could. The artful 
puss bad bidden them under a large stone 1 

The King thereupon ordaed the officers of 
his wardrobe to go and find out some 6ue 
clothes for the Marquu of Carabas. The King 
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you wanted to go into the little room, did you? 
Very well then, madam, you shall go there, 
and take your place by the side of those other 
ladies that you saw.” 

She threw herself at her husband's feet, 
weeping and asking his pardon, and with every 
sign of repentance for not' having obeyed him. 
Beautiful and grief-stricken as she was, she 
would have softened a rock. But harder than 
any rock was the heart of Bluebeard. “ You 
must die," said he, “ and that immediately I ” 
“Since I must die,” she replied, looking at 
him with eyes bathed in tears, “ grant me a 
little time to pray.” “ I will give you a quarter 
of an hour,” answered Bluebeard; “not a 
moment more.” 

When she was alone she called her sister, 
and said to her, “ Sister Aime ” — for that was 
her name — “ go up to the top of the tower, I 
implore you, and see if my brothers are not 
coming. They promised to come and see me 
to-day. And if you see them, make signs to 
them to hurry.” Sister Anne climbed to the 
top of the tower, and the poor wife in an 
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toth© Mirqoliof Carabas, “ Aa yoa se©, sire," 
replied the Uarqma, "this particular meadow 
always yields me a rich hay-crop." 

l^er Pais, who kept on m (rout, met some 
reapers, and said to them, " Look here, my fine 
reapers, if you don’t say that all this corn 
belongs to the Marquis of Carabas, you will bo 
chopped into little pieces like mincemeat.'' 
The King passed by a moment after, and asked 
who was the owner of all this com that he saw. 
" It belongs to the Marquis of Canbas," replied 
the reapers ; and the Rmg again complimented 
the Marquia. The Cat, going still in front of 
the carriage, told everyone he met m the aamc 
way to say the same thing, and the King was 
amaxed at the Marquis of Carabas’ wealth. 

Master Pots arrived at last at a beantiful 
castle, whose owner was an Ogre, the richest 
ever known, for all the country tb»t the King 
had passed through was really the castle’s 
domain. The Cat, who had taken pains to 
find out who this Ogre was, and what he 
could do, asked to speak with hiin, saying 
he could not think of passing so near the castle 
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can you see nothing?” “ I see,” she answered, 
'^two horsemen coming from over there, but 
they are a long way off as yet, God be 
praised ! ” she exclaimed a moment later, “ they 
are my brothers ! I am signalling to them, as 
well as I can, to make haste.” 

Bluebeard was now shouting so loudly that 
the whole house shook. The poor wife went 
down, and threw herself at his feet, weeping 
and dishevelled. “It's no use,” said Blue- 
beard, “you must die I” Then, holding her 
by her hair with one hand, and with the other 
‘brandishing his cutlass in the air, he was just 
going to cut her head ofi. The poor wife, 
turning towards 'him, and looking up at him 
vsdth appealing eyes, pleaded for yet a little 
minute's respite. “ No, no,” said he ; " com- 
mend yourself to God;" and, lifting his arm . . . 
At this very moment there was such a banging 
at the door, that Bluebeard stopped short all 
of a sudden. The door was burst open, and 
there rushed in two horsemen, who, sword in 
hand, ran straight at Bluebeard, 

He recognized that they were his wife’s 
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“ ImpossiWe 1 * retorted the Ogre , “you riiafl 
sec I " At the same time he changed himself 
into a mouse, ^hich ran about on the Ooor 
The Cat no aooocr saw this than he pounced 
upon the mouse, and ate It 

Meanwhile the King, who had seen in the 
distance the Ogre'a castl^ wished to go inside. 
The Cat, who heard the rumbling of the car 
ruge going over the drawbndge, ran to the 
front of the castle, and *aid to the King, “Your 
ilajesty U welcome to the Marquis of Carabas’ 
castle 1 ■ “ How now, ray dear Marquis 1 " ex- 
claimed the King, “u this castle yours, too? 
Certainly nothing could be more beautiful than 
this courtyard and these buddings all around. 
1 ahonld very much like to go m." 

The Marquis gave his hand to the young 
pnneeas, and following the King, who went 
up first, they entered a great hall, where they 
found a magnificent fcaat This the Ogre had 
prepared for some friends who w er e coming 
to sec him that very day, but who bad not 
dared to venture m, knowmg that the King 
was there The King, charmed with the 
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MORAL 

Ladies, you should never pry, — 
You'll repent it by and by I 
'Tis the silliest of sins ; 

Trouble in a trice begins. 

There are, surely-r-more’s the woe 1 — 
Lots of things you need not know. 
Come, forswear it now and here — 

Joy so brief, that costs so dearl 


ANOTHER MORAL 

You can tell this tale is old 
By the very way it’s told. 

Those were days of derring-do ; 
Man was lord, and master too. 
Then the husband ruled as king. 
Now it’s quite a different thing; 
Be his beard what hue it may — 
Madam has a word to say I 
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MORAL 

Ifi a pleasant thing, I'm told. 

To be left a pQc o( gold. 

Bnt there’s Bomelhing better gtm, 

Never yet bequeathed by wilL 
Leave a lad a itodc of sen&e — 

Though with neither pound* nor pence— 
And he'll finUh, as a nile, 

Richer than the g^ed fool 

ANOTHER MORAL 

Can the heart of a Princess 
Yield *0 toon to borrowed dress? 

So it seem s — but wait a while— 

Tis not all a tale of guile. 

He was young and straight of hmbj 
She was jost the gwl for him. 

He was bra ve, and the was fair. 

Tell me, when the right man’s there— 

Be ho but a mlUcr’a son — 

What Pruiceu will not bo won? 



Puss m Boots 

A MILLER once had nothing else to leave 
to his three children but his mill, his 
donkey, and his cat. The sharing was easily 
arranged — no solicitor or attorney had to be 
called in. Their fees would soon have eaten 
up all the little patrimony. The eldest took 
the mill, the second took the donkey, and the 
third had to be content with the cat, The last 
of the three was quite disconsolate over having 
got so poor a share. " My brothers,” said he, 
“ can join forces and make a decent livelihood ; 
but as for me, when I have eaten my cat, and 
made a mufE of the skin, I shall just have to 
die of hunghr." The Cat, who had heard him 
talking, though all unbeknown, said to him 
with a sedate and serious air, “ Don’t worry, 
master ! You have only to give me a sack, and 
make me a pair of top-boots so that I can walk 
through the brushwood, and you will see that 
I am not such a bad bargain as you think.” 
Although the Cat's young master did not lay 
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have a dnnt of water. "Yet, of ararte, 
grannie,” taid the girt ; and rincing the pitcher 
as toon as the conld, the drew some water 
from the best part of the fountain, and gave 
it her, holding the pitcher to that she conld 
drink more easilf. The old woman, having 
dnmt the water, said to her, "Yon are so 
pretty, to good, and so kind that I cannot help 
giving you a fairy-gift" — for it wai a Fairy, who 
had taken the shape of a poor viUage^woman 
just to see how far the ^’s good nature would 
go. "I promise you, as my gift," continued 
the F^ry, " that at each word you speak either 
a flower or a predoua tfame will fly out of your 
mouth." 

When the p re tt y daughter ar n red at Ihe 
cottage, her mother grumbled because she was 
•o late in coming back from the fountain. 
"Forgive me," said the poor girl, "for being 
so long." As she said tbete words there flew 
out of her mouth two rosea, two pearU, and 
two big diamonds. "What is ftiia I see ? " said 
the mother in astonishment. "I do believe 
that pearls and diamonds are flying out of 
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ill-temper of thi* girl wtrald go. “H*volcome 
all thii way,” tiid the ugly cross-patch, “to 
give you a dnnk of water? Likely I should 
bring a silver flagon cipressly for your lady- 
ship 1 If it’s water yon want, drink what you 
can get, that’s what I s:^!” “You're hardly 
kmd," said the Fairy, without allowing herself 
to get angry. “ Well, since you are so unoblig- 
ing, my gift to you shall be that at each word 
you speak there shall come out of your mouth 
either a aoake or a toad.” 

Dtfedly the mother saw her, she aied,“WelJ, 
daughter! ” “Here I am, mother!” answered 
the ugly daughter, throwing out two vipers 
and two toada. “ Heavens above! " cned the 
mother; “what is this that I see? It is her 
sister who ts the cause of it alL She shall pay 
for this I " — and she ran to give her a beafang. 
The poor chfld took to flight, and hid herself 
in the neighbouring forest The King’s son, 
who was coming back from the hunt, met her, 
and seemg how beaohfal she was, asked her 
why she was all alone, and what it was that 
made her ciy. " Alas, sir, my mother bi* just 
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In the full pride of his achievement, the Cat 
went to the palace of the King, and asked to 
see him. He was shown into his Majesty’s 
room. As he came in, the Cat made a deep 
bow to the King, and said, '‘Sire, here is a 
rabbit which the Marquis of Carabas (this was 
the name he chose to give his master) has given 
me to present to you on his behalf,” “ Tell 
your master,” replied the King, ‘‘ that I thank 
him, and accept his gift with pleasure.” 

Another time he lay in the corn, keeping his 
sack open, and when two partridges had gone 
into it, he pulled the strings and caught them 
both. Then he went to present them to the 
King, as he had done the rabbit. The King 
received the partridges with still greater 
pleasure, and gave the Cat a little present in 
return. 

The Cat continued doing this for two or 
three months, taking all sorts of game to the 
King on his master's behalf. One day he found 
out that the King would be going to take the 
air by the riverside with his daughter, the most 
beautiful princess in the world. So he said to 
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those, too, of her fine danghtcrs. She hertelf 
bad to sleep In a garret right at the top of the 
bonscj-on a wretched mattress, while the listen 
h»d rooms with inlaid floors, bedsteads of the 
very latest faahkm, and looking-glasses where 
they conid see themselves from head to foot 
The poor girl boro It all patiently, and never 
dared to complain to her father, who would 
have scolded her, as hla wife had a complete 
bold over turn. 

When she had done her work, ihe would 
settle down In the cbunney-comer and sit in 
the cindera, so that most of the people m the 
house called her the “ cinder-giri,* bat the 
younger daughter, who was not so hard hearted 
as the cider, called her “ Cinderella." AH the 
same, in spite of her wretched clothes, she 
was a hondred times moie beantifal th?n her 
sistcn could be, whatever finery they mighf 
put on- ' 

It bappeoed that the King’s son gave a ball, 
to which he asked all the people of quality. 
Our two young ladies were also asked, for they 
cut a great figure in soacty. You should 
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himself showed him all possible cx)urtesy, and 
as the fine clothes which had just been given 
him showed off his figure to advantage (for he 
was a handsome, well-built young fellow), the 
King’s daughter took quite a fancy to him. 
Indeed, the Marquis of Carabas had but 
thrown a few glances, half-respectful, half- 
tender, in her direction, before she was over 
head and ears in love with him. 

The King asked him to come into his car- 
riage, and join them in their drive. The Cat, 
delighted to find his plans succeeding so well, 
went on before, and meeting some peasants 
who were mowing a meadow, said to them, 
“ Look here, my fine mowers, if you donff tell 
the King that the meadow that you mow 
belongs to the Marquis of Carabas, you will be 
chopped into little bits like mincemeat.” 

Sure enough, the King asked the mowers 
whose meadow it was that they mowed. “ It 
belongs to the Marquis of Carabas,” they an- 
swered with one accord, for the Cat’s threat 
had frightened them. 

“ You have a fine estate here,” said the King 
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lan ghin g at me, Lfy place is clsewfaere I " 
“ You are right People tronid laugh indeed 
if they saw a cinder girl going to the ball 1 ■ 

Any other giri but Cinderella would have 
done their hair awry, but she wa* good he art ed, 
and did it just as wcH as it could be done. 
They were so transported with joy about it aR 
that they did not eat anything for nearly two 
dayi. They broke more than a dozen laces 
trying to squeeze m their w aia ta to mate them 
more slender, and they were always in frost 
of their lookmg*gUsa. 

At last the happy day antred. They started 
oS, and Cinderella followed them with her eyes 
as long as she could. When she could see 
them no longer, the tat down and cned. Her 
godmother, who saw her m tears, asked her 
what the tronble was. *‘I want. I want 

. " She was crying so bitterly that she could 
not finish the sentence. Her godmother, who 
was a Fairy, said to her, Yon would 13co to 
go to the ball, isn’t that it ? " “ Alas, yes 1 “ 
said Cinderella »tghlng. “Ah wed. If yon 
will be a good girl," said her godmother, 


t 
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without giving himself the honour of paying 
his respects. 

The Ogre received him as civilly as an Ogre 
can, and asked him to sit down. “ They tell 
me,” said the Cat, “ that you have the power 
of changing into all sorts of animals — that you 
could, for example, turn yourself into a lion, 
or an elephant.” That is true,” replied the 
Ogre,' gruffly ; “and to prove it, you shall see 
me change into a lion.” The Cat was so 
frightened to see a lion in front of him, that 
he scrambled on to the roof as quickly as he 
could, and not without difficulty, by reason 
of his boots, which were not of much use for 
walking on the tiles. 

Some time after, the Cat, seeing that the 
Ogre had quitted his first shape, came down, 
and confessed that he had had a terrible fright. 
“They have told me, too," said the Cat, “but 
I can hardly bring myself to believe it yet, that 
you have also the power to take the form of 
the very smallest animals — ^that you could, for 
example, change yourself into a rat or a mouse. 

I must say it seems to me quite impossible.” 
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the godmother "Go and »cc ” Cmdcrclla 
bnraght her the rat trap, where there were 
three large rat*. The Fairy cho»c one out of 
the three because he had lordly whiskers, and 
touching him, changed him mto a fat coach 
fnan^ with One of the lovehest moustaches 
anyone had ever seem 
Then she said to her, " Go mto the garden 
You win find sex h sards there, behind the 
watering pot Brmg them me." She had no 
•oooer brought them than the godmother 
changed them into six lackeys, who got up 
behind the coach with them gold Imaided 
Itvenes, and held on there just as if they had 
never done anything die all their lives 
The Fairy then said to Cinderella, "See 
now, there’s somethmg to go to the ball ml 
Doeant that satisfy you?" "Yes, but how 
can I go in my ragged dress?" Her god 
mother just trrached her with her wand, and 
at the same tune her clothes wer e changed 
mto a dress of cloth of gold and silver, all 
bcducncd with preaous stones. She gave her 
then a pair of glass shppers, the prettiest in 
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personality of the Marquis of Carabas, as also 
was his daughter — who was, as we have seen, 
already madly in love with him — and noticing 
the vast wealth that he appeared to possess, 
said to him after having drunk a glass or two, 
“Would you care to bq my sondn-law, Marquis ? 
It only rests with you ! ” The Marquis, with 
a profound bow, accepted the honour that the 
King had ofiered him, and that very day he 
married the Princess. The Cat became a great 
lord, and he never chased mice afterwards 
except in the way of sport. 


! 
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it waj a loDg time since he had seen anyone 
so gncefnl or with so winning an air. All the 
ladies took care to have a good look at her 
dress and the way the did her hair, so that 
they might manage something of the tame sort 
the next day, if only they conld find stnEs rich 
enoDgh and craftsm en deft enongh. 

The King's son pot her in the place of 
honoor, and then he asked if he might dance 
with her. She danced with to mnch grace 
that the company admired her all the more. 
An extremely choice tapper was provided, bnt 
the Pnnce could not eat any of it, to ttken up 
was he with ganng at her. She went and tat 
near her sisters, and was as nice as nice conld 
be. She made them afaare the oranges and 
the lemont that the Pnnce had given her, 
which astonished them very much, for they 
did not know her. 

While they w er e thus fallHng, Cmderella 
heard the dock strike a qoarter to twelve. 
She immediately made a deep bow to the 
company, and went away as quickly as she 
could. Directly the got homo, the went to 
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O NCE upon a time there was a widow who 
had two daughters. The elder was so 
like her in face and disposition that to see her 
was to see the mother. Both mother and 
daughter were so proud and disagreeable that 
no one could live with them. The younger, 
who was the image of her father, was every- 
thing that is sweet and natural, and was, too, 
one of the prettiest girls ever seen. As every- 
one is fond of his own likeness, this mother 
doted on her elder daughter, and at the same 
time had a frightful hatred of the younger. 
She made her eat in the kitchen, and kept her 
always at work. 

Among other things, this poor girl had to 
go twice a day to draw water at least a good 
mile and a half from the cottage, and bring it 
back in a big pitcher full to the brim. One 
day, when she was at this fountain, a poor 
woman came to her, and asked if she might 
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she? How lucky j’tm *ro Would it be quite 
unpotsible for me to tee her? Oh, Miss 
JtTotte, do lend me your yellow drew — the 
one you wear every d:^!” “Indeed I" eaid 
MIm Javottc, “fancy that! Lend one'* dress 
to a dirty ander girl like you I I ■hould be 
mnd to do such a thing " Cinderella wa* not 
a bit surprised at thi* relusal, and was even 
relieved by rt, for It would have ipoded all her 
plan* if her sister had really been willing to 
lend her the dress. 

On the morrow the two riitera were at the 
ball, and Cinderella too, but stHl more beanh 
fully dressed than the tune before. The King’s 
son was always at her tide, and kept saymg 
pr e tty things to her The young lady herself 
enjoyed It all immensely, and quite for g ot her 
godmother's warning, so that the first stroke 
of midnight sounded when she thought it was 
only eleven o’clock. She got up, and ran o5 
as lightly as a hind. The Prince followed, 
but could not catch her She let fiH one of 
her glass sGppcrs, which the Prince picked 
up With tender care. Cinderella arrived home 
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loond of tho trumpet, tlut he would mirry 
her — whocTcr she was — whose foot would fit 
the ihpper. They began trymg with the 
ptinceeses, then with the duchesses, and the 
whole of the court, but It was no good- They 
brought jt to the two sisters, who djd all they 
possibly could to get their feet Into the thpper, 
but they could not manage it Cinderella, who 
was looking at them, and who rtcogmsed the 
slipper, said with a tmlle, “ Shall I see if it 
wdl do for me?" The mters burst out langh- 
mg, and made fun of her The nobleman 
whose duty it was to try on the shpper, looked 
attenbvely at Cmderdla, and seeing how 
beautiful she was, aald it was quite fair, and 
that he had ordos to try It on all giris. He 
made Cinderolla sit down, and putting the 
slipper to her little foot, be saw that it shd on 
without the slightest difficulty, and fitted as if 
it had been made of wax. Great was the 
astonishment of the two sisters, but it was itiU 
greater when Cinderella drew from her pocket 
tho other httle alippcr, which she put on her 
other foot Just then, too, her godmother 
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her mouth. How did it all come about, my 
daughter?” - (This was the first time that she 
had ever owned her as daughter.) The poor 
girl told her in’ all simplicity everything that 
had happened to her, throwing out a regular 
shower of diamonds as she did so. " Indeed,” 
said the mother, “ I must send my daughter 
along. Come, Fanny, do see what comes out of 
your sister’s mouth when she talks. Wouldn’t 
you like to have the same gift? Well, you 
have only- to go and draw water from the foun- 
tain, and when a poor woman asks for a drink, 
give it her good-naturedly.” “ I should look 
a pretty sight,” replied the ugly daughter, 
“ going to the fountain ! ” “I wish you to go,’ 
replied the mother, “ and that immediately.” 

She went, grumbling all the time. She took 
the prettiest stiver flagon to be found in the 
cottage. She had no sooner arrived at the 
fountain, than a fine lady, magnificently dressed, 
came out of the wood and asked for a drink. 
It was the same Fairy who had appeared to 
her sister, but she had (taken on the manner 
and dress of a princess, to see how far the 



PERRAULT'S FAIRY TALES 
MORAL 

Beantj It t treasnre nre. 

Who complaint of being fair? 

Yet there's (tm a something more 
That good fames hare In itore. 

Tb that little gift called grace, 
Weaves a spell round form and face, 
Of ^ch word makes magic, too, 
Lends a charm to all yon do 

This it was — and nothing less — 
CbdereQa's fairy dress I 
And if yoa would learn the way 
How to get that gilt to-day — 

How to point the golden dart 
That ih^ pierce the Prince's heart — 
Ladies, you have but to be 
Just as kind and sweet as ahe I 

ANOTHER MORAL 
Godmothers are useful things 
Even when witboat the wings. 
Wisdom may be yours and wit. 
Courage, mdustry, and gnt — 

What's the use of these at all, 

If you lack a fnend at call ? 
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turned me out of doors.” The King’s son, 
who saw five or six pearls and as many dia- 
monds coming out of her mouth, asked her to 
tell him whence she came. She told him of 
the story of her adventure. The ICing’s son 
fell in love with her, and thinking that such a 
gift was worth more than any marriage dowry, 
took her to the palace of the King his father, 
where he married her. 

As for her sister, she became so hateful, tfiat 
her own mother drove her from the house, and 
the unfortunate girl, after going hither and 
thither without finding anyone who was willing 
to receive her, went and died in a corner of 
the wood. 
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At the end of seven or ci^t yean the Queen 
of a naghbotuing kingdom haH two daughters. 
The first which came Into the world was more 
beantifnl than the d:^. The Queen was so 
ovcr)oyed, that some feared it might do her 
harm. The same Fairy who had assisted at 
the birth of httle Riqnet of the Toft was 
present, and to keep the Queen’s joy within 
bounds she declared that this little Princess 
woold be quite withoot any cle\’emess at all 
— as dull-witted as she was beaotifal This 
gneved the Queen very much; but an even 
worse sorrow wu In store for her, for the 
second daughter thal she had proved extremely 
ugly. “Don^t take It so much to heart," said 
the Fairy; “your daughter will make up for it 
in other waya, and she wOJ be so clever 
hardly anyone wiD notice her looka." “ Heaven 
grant that may be sol" answered the Queen; 
“but would it not be possible for the daughter 
who is so beautiful to be just the least little 
bit clever?" “I can do nothing for her, 
Madam, on the score of cleverness," replied 
the Fairy, “but I can do everything where 
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the pleasact Uiings the had to saj. It wu 
astonishiDg thit, in lest than a qoarter of xn 
hour, the older would have nobody about her, 
and everybody would be crowding round the 
younger. The elder, ttupid as she was, noticed 
this, andwould have ^en all her beauty with- 
out a pang of regret for half her sister's wiL 
The Queen, with all her wisdom, conld not 
help reproaching her tometimes for her 
stupidity, so that the poor Princess was ready 
to die with gnet 

One day, when she had gone into t wood 
to lament her misfortunes all alone, she saw 
coming along an ugfy fiftfe man, very disagree- 
able-looking, but maguificently dressed. This 
was the young Prince, Rwjuet of the Tuft. He 
had fallen m love with her portraits, which h ad 
been sent all over the world, and had quitted 
bis father's kingdom to have the pleasure of 
seeing and talkmg to her. Debated at meet- 
ing her thus alone, he accosted her with *11 
possible respect and politeness. After he had 
paid the usual compliments, he noticed that 
she was very melancholy, and said to her, "I 
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have seen how busy they were, and how Ihey 
enjoyed themselves, choosing what dresses 
would suit them best, and deciding how their 
hair should be done ! Here was more trouble 
for Cinderella, for it was she who had to iron 
her sisters’ linen, and starch their ruffles. 
They could talk of nothing but what they were 
going to wear. “ I shall put on my red velvet 
dress with the English trimmings,” said the 
elder, “ I,” said the younger, “ shall have my 
ordinary skirt, but I shall make up for it by 
putting on my mantle with the gold flowers 
and ray bar of diamonds, which isn’t so bad, 
after all.” They sent out to find a tiring- 
woman to arrange their doubled coifs, and to 
buy patches from the worthy gossip who dealt 
in such things. They called Cinderella in to 
ask her advice, for she had good taste, Cin- 
derella gave them the best advice possible, and 
even offered to dress their hair, which they 
were glad to let her do. 

While she was dressing their hair, they said 
to her, “ Cinderella, wouldn’t you just like to 
go to the ball ? ” “ Ah, ladies, I fear you are 
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forrow." “And how can you do that?" aald 
the Priucc**. “I hjvo the power, Madam," 
laid Riquet of the Tuft, “to give to the lady 
whom I love be«{ a* much devemess u any- 
one can have. Since, Madam, you are that 
lady, it only retla with you to become u dever’ 
as can be, provided only that you arc willmg 
to marry me," 

The Pnneesa remained tongue-tied, and 
aniwered nothing. “1 lee," rephed Riquet of 
the Tuft, “that the offer perpleiea you. I am 
not astoQuhed at it But I will give you a year 
to think it over." The Pnneeas bad so UtUe 
deremets, and desired it so eagerly, that ihe 
thought the end of the year would never 
come ; so she accepted the proposaL She had 
no sooner promised Riquet of the Tuft that 
she would marry him on that day in the 
following year, than she felt all of a sudden as 
though she were quite a different person. She 
found herself able, with unbelievable ease, to 
say just what pleased him, and to say it with a 
fine manner, easy and natural. From that 
verr moment the launched forth into a gallant 
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‘‘ I will see that you go.” She took her into 
her room, and said to her, “Go into the 
garden, and bring me a pumpkin.” Cinderella 
went immediately and plucked the finest 
pumpkin that she could find, and brought it 
to her godmother, without being able to guess 
what possible use a pumpkin could be in 
helping her to go to the ball. Her godmother 
took it, and having taken out the inside and 
left • only the rind, tapped it with her wand, 
and the pumpkin was changed directly into a 
beautiful coach, all gilded. 

Then she went to look at the mouse-trap, 
where she found six mice, all alive. She told 
Cinderella to lift the door of the trap a little, 
and as each mouse came out she gave it a 
stroke with her wand, and the mouse was 
instantly changed into a beautiful horse. So 
there was a fine equipage of six horses, aU of 
a pretty dappled mouse-grey. 

The next trouble was to find a coachman. 
“ I wiU go and see,” said Cinderella, “ if there 
isn’t some rat in the rat-trap. We could make 
a coachman of him.” “ A good idea ! ” said 
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so w it ty, and so handsome, that she conld not 
help feeling wclI*diipo*cd towards hnn. Her 
&ther, seeing this, said to her that she was her 
own mistress m the choice of a husband, and 
that the had only to declare what was her 
wilL The clcrercr one is, the more difficult it 
becomes to mahe np one's mind m these afla na. 
Thanking her father, she asked if he wonld 
give her time to think over it 
So that she might meditafe undisturbed over 
wbat she thoold do, she went by chance for a 
walk m the same wood where she had met 
Riqaet of the Tuft As the was walking in a 
profoond revene, she beard a confosed noise 
under the stones, as of a 'crowd of people 
busily coming and going. Llatenmg more 
attentively, she heard one of them say, ” Bring 
me that taucepan I " — another, Give me that 
kettle I ” — another, ** Put some wood on the 
fire I " At the same time the ground opened, 
and ahe taw under her feet what looked like 
a great kitchen, fall of cooks and scullions 
and everybody needed to pre p are a magnificent 
banquet There came out a band of twenty 
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the world. Thus apparelled, she got into the 
coach, but her godmother charged her, above 
everything, not to stay after midnight, warning 
her that, if she stayed a moment longer, the 
coach would become a pumpkin again, the 
horses mice, the lackeys lizards, and that her 
old clothes would take once more their original 
form. 

She promised her godmother that she would 
' leave the ball before midnight without fail. 
She started off, quite beside herself with joy. 
The King’s son, who had been told that a 
great Princess was coming whom nobody 
knew, ran to receive her. He gave her his 
hand to help her down from the coach, and 
took her into the ball-room, where all the 
guests were gathered. There was sudden 
silence. Everybody stopped dancing. The 
violins played no more, so spell-bound was 
everyone at the sight of the unknown lady’s 
beauty. One only heard a confused murmur, 
“ Oh, how beautiful she is I ” The ICing him- 
self, old as he was, could not take his eyes off 
her, and said in a low voice to the Queen that 
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promise. Yon, too, arc come, I donbt not, to 
fulfil yours, and m gmng me your hand, to 
make me the happiest of men.” “ I frankly 
confess,” replied the Princess, “that I have 
not yet decided, and don't thmk I could ever 
bnng myself to decide in the way yon wish." 
“You astoniih me, Madam" said Riquct of 
the Tuft. “ I can quite nndentand it," said 
the Pnneess ; “ and to be sure, if I had to deal 
with a brutal feUow, a man without sense, I 
should be in a terrible fix. ... 'A Pnnetas 
has only her word,' he would say to me ; ‘and 
yon win have to marry me, smee yon pramiaed 
to.' But as I am talkmg to a man of the world, 
and one who is fall of intelhgence, I am. rare 
you win listen to reason. Yon know that even 
when I was stupid I coold not makfl op my 
mind to marry you- How can you imagme 
that now, when I have the mind that yon gave 
me, which makes me far more oibcal of people 
than I was, I should take upon myself a 
resolubon which I could not make before? If 
yon really wanted to marry me, you should 
never have taken away my stupidity, and 
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find her godmother, and having thanked her, 
said she would like to go to the ball again on 
the morrow, because the King’s son had asked 
her. As she was telling her godmother every- 
thing that had happened at the ball, the two 
sisters knocked' at the door. Cinderella went 
and opened it. “ What a long time you have 
been!" said she, yawning, rubbing her eyes, 
and stretching herself, as if she had only just 
woken up. As a matter of fact she had not 
had the slightest wish to sleep since they had 
gone off. “ If you had come to the ball," said 
one of the sisters, "you wouldn't have been 
dull there I There came the most beautiful 
princess that could ever have been seen, and 
she was particularly nice to us, and gave us 
oranges and lemons.” 

Cinderella hardly knew what to do for joy. 
She asked the name of the Princess. They 
replied that no one knew, that the King’s son 
himself was taking all^sorts of trouble to find 
out, and would give everything in the world to 
know who she was. Cinderella smiled and 
said, "She was as beautiful as all that, was 
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only you like me weH enough to wish me so 
The troth is, that the same fairy who, 

on the day of my both, gave me as fairy gift 
the power to mike anyone I pleased witty, 
gave you also the power of bestowing good 
looks upon the man whom you love, and to 
whom you would wuh to grant the favour " 

“ If that IS ao,” «ai<i the Prmetas, “ I wish 
with all my heart that you should become 
the handsomest and most lovable Pnnee m 
the world, and all the power that has been 
given me I would use on behalf.® 

The Princess had no sooner spoken these 
words than Riquet of the Tuft appeared m 
her eyes the handsomest man in the woilch 
Some people affirm that it was not the fairy 
charm that had done this, but love alone that 
had wrought the transformatiom They say 
that the Princess, when she thought of the 
peraistence of her lover, hu discretion, and 
all hu good quahties of mmd and soul, 
saw no longer the deformity of his body nor 
the ugliness of hu face. They say that hu 
bump seemed to give him no more th^n the 
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MORAL 

Hcrt’a a fairy-tale for yoti, 
Which is jast u good as tme. 
Whst wo tovo la always fair, 
Clever, deft, and debontur. 

AKOTHER MORAL 

Nahiro oft, with open arms, 
Lavishes a thousand charms ; 
Bat it IS not these that bnng 
Tree love's truest offenng. 

Tls some qoahty that lies 
All unseen to other eyes — 
Somethmg m the heart or mind 
Love alone knows how to find. 
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very much out of breath, without coach, with- 
out lackeys, and in her own wretched clothes. 
Nothing remained of her magnificence save 
one of her little glass slippers, the brother of , 
the one she had let fall. The guards at the 
palace gates were asked if they had seen a 
Princess go out. They said they had seen 
nobody save a very ill-clad girl, who looked 
more dike a peasant than a lady. 

When the two sisters came back from the 
ball, Cinderella asked them if they had still 
enjoyed themselves, and if the beautiful lady 
had been there again. They said that she had, 
but that she had taken flight when midnight 
struck. She had been, too, in such haste, that 
she had let fall one of her little glass slippers, 
the prettiest in the world. The King’s son, 
they said, had picked it up; he had done 
nothing else but look at it all through the rest 
of the ball, and was most assuredly in love 
with the beautiful creature to whom the little 
slipper belonged. 

They spoke true, for a day or two after, the 
King’s son caused it to be proclaimed, at the 
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Tbu poor child wa* the »cape-goat of the 
household, and he was alwoTS supposed to be 
in the wrong. None the less, he was keener 
and dererer than any oT bis brothers, and if 
he talked little, he did plenty of llstcnbg. 

There came oae dlsastrons year, when the 
famine was so great (hat these poor people 
resolved to gel nd of their children. One 
evening, when the children were asleep, the 
woodcutter wm sitting by the fire with his 
wife, his heart wmng with gncf. "You see 
well enough," he said, "that we cannot get 
food for our children. 1 bare not the heart to 
see them die before my eyes, and I hare made 
up my Quod to take them out to-morrow and 
lose them in the wood. It will be easy enongb, 
for while they are busy tying op the fagots, 
all we have to do is to steal away without their 
seeing us.” "Ah," cried the woodcutter's wife, 
"could you bring yourself to lose your chil- 
dren?" Her husband showed her all in vain 
how poor they were. She would not consent 
She was poor, but she was also a mother. 

However, having pictnrcd to herself what a 
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came on the scene, and touching Cinderella’s 
clothes with her wand, transformed them into 
a dress more magnificent than any of the 
others. 

Then the two sisters recognised in her the 
beautiful lady they had seen at the ball. They 
threw themselves at her feet, and asked pardon 
for all the ill-treatment they had made her 
sufier. Cinderella lifted them up, kissed them, 
and said that she forgave them with all her 
heart, and hoped they would love her always. 
She was then escorted to the young Prince’s 
palace, dressed just as she was. He found 
her more beautiful than ever, and, a few days 
after, he married her. Cinderella, who was as 
good as she was beautiful, asked her two sisters 
to come and stay at the palace, and made 
matches for them, that very day, with two 
great lords of the Court. 




Riquet of the Tuft 

T here was once a Queen who had a 
baby-son, so ugly and ill-shaped that they 
doubted for a long time if he was a human 
being at all. A Fairy who was there when he 
was born promised that this should not prevent 
him from proving a charming fellow, because 
he would be witty and clever. She added 
that by virtue of the fairy-gift she had given 
him, he would be able to make the woman he 
loved just as clever as himself. 

All this helped to console the poor Queen a 
little, who was very troubled at having brought 
into the w'orld such an ugly little monkey. 
True it is, that no sooner had the child begun 
to talk, than he said a thousand pretty things. 
Everything that he did had something intelli- 
gent about it that charmed people. I forgot to 
say that he came into the world with a little 
tuft of hair on his head, so that they called 
him Riquet of the Tuft, for Riquet was his 
family name. 
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from them, and then took to flight all of i 
rndden along a little by-path. 

When the childrtm saw that they were alone, 
they began to cry and s crea m with all thdr 
might Little ThombUng let them cry, know- 
ing that he coiild find the way back to the 
bonse, for as they had walked there he had 
let fall along the road the bttle white pebbles 
that he bad In hi* pockets, “Never fear, my 
brothers," said he to them: “oar father and 
mother have left tu here, hot I will take yon 
back to the cottage, Joat follow me I ” 

They followed him, and be took them to 
the hoose by the came road as the one by 
which they bad come through the forest They 
did not dare at first to go in, but they all 
crowded close against the door, to hear what 
their father and mother were saying. 

It *0 happened that almost at the very 
moment when the woodcutter and his wife 
arrived home, the lord of the manor had sent 
them til cro w ns, which ho had owed them a 
long time, and out of which they had long 
ceased to hope for anything. This gave them 
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did not mind hii wde being nght, btrt he 
found her very t ir e * o m c when the wa» c»n 
tmtohy tiUung abont it 

The woodcutter's wife wai all m tears. “Alas, 
where are my chfldren cow — my poor chil 
dren?” She said it so loud that the children, 
who were at the door, and had heard, began 
crying out all at once, “Here wo are ! Hero we 
arc I “ She ran qmcldy to open the door, and 
said to them, os she gathered them m her arms, 
“ How happy I am to see you bade again, my 
dear chUdrenl You must be very tired and 
hungry , and you Pierrot, how muddy you 
arc I Come and let me wash your face.” This 
Pierrot was her eldest «on, whom she loved 
more than all the rest, because his hair was 
reddish, and hers was of the same colour 
They sat down to the table, and ate with an 
appetite that delighted their father and mother, 
to whom they told all about their fright in the 
forest, talking all at the same tune nearly 
always. These good people w ere qmte over 
come with joy at seemg their chUdren once 
again with them, and the joy lasted as long as 
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beauty is concerned, and as I should like to do 
all I can to satisfy you, I will grant her, as a 
fairy-gift, the power to make beautiful anyone 
who pleases her." 

• As these two Princesses grew older, their 
qualities grew with them, and everyone talked 
of the beauty of the elder and the cleverness 
of the younger. It is true that their faults also 
increased with age. The younger grew more 
and more ugly to look at, and the elder more 
and more stupid as the days went by. She 
would either make no answer to what people 
asked her, or she would say something silly. 
At the same time she was so clumsy that she 
could not put four pieces of china on a mantel- 
shelf without breaking one, nor drink a glass 
of water without spilling half of it all over her 
dress. 

Although beauty should be a great advantage 
to a girl, none the less the younger Princess 
outshone the elder in nearly all companies. 
At first everybody wanted to be near the 
beautiful sister, to see and to admire ; but, soon 
after, they sought out the witty one, to hear all 
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meant of the bread that he had scattered 
everywhere along the way that they had come. 
Bat he was very lurpnied when, on taming 
back, he could not find a single emmb. The 
birds bad come and had eaten U alL 

So there they were m sore straits; for the 
longer they walked they only went farther astray 
and boned themselves deeper in the forest 
The night came, and a great wind arose which 
made them shudder with fear. They fanded 
they heard on every hand the howling of 
wolves that were coming to eat them. They 
hardly dared to speak or to look round. Then 
there came a heavy ram which wetted them 
through and Ihroagh to their very bones. They 
shpped at every step, and got up agam ah’ 
covered with mud, not knowing where to put 
their binds. 

Little Tbombling climbed to the top of a 
tree, to sec if he could discover anything, and 
after taming his head each way he saw a bttic 
glimmer as of a candle, bot it was far away, 
beyond the forest. Ho came down from the 
tree, and when he was on the ground again 
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cannot understand, Madam, how anyone so 
beautiful as you are could b6 as sad as you 
seem ; for though I can boast of having seen 
an infinite number of lovely women, I must 
confess that I Temember none whose beauty 
even approached to yours." '‘So I hear you 
say, Sir,” replied the Princess, and stopped 
there. “ Beauty,” replied Riquet of the Tuft, 
“is so great a gift, that surely it should take 
precedence of all the others ! If one possessed 
it, I cannot think of anything that would be 
worth worrying about." "I would rather,” 
said the Princess, “be as ugly as you and be 
clever, than have the beauty that I have and 
be as stupid as I am.” “There is nothing. 
Madam, which shows intelligence more truly 
than to believe yourself without it. One of its 
characteristics is that the more one has of it, 
the more conscious one is how much one 
lacks.” “ I don't know anything about that,” 
said the Princess; “but I just know that I am 
stupid, and that it makes me so miserable that 
I want to die." “If that is all that troubles 
you, Madam, I can easily put an end to your 
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to-night, if yon refusn to give u» shelter in 
yom house. If we must be eaten, we would 
rather it were his lordship who ate ns ; and 
perhaps he will have pity on na, if yon are 
kind enough to ask him.” The Ogre'i wife, 
who believed that she could hide them from 
her husband till the next morning, let them 
in, and took them to warm themselves in front 
of a good fire ; for there was a whole sheep 
on the spit, for the Ogre's supper. 

Jost as they had begun to get warm, they 
beard three or four loud knocks at the door. 
If was (he Ogre, who was coming home. As 
soon as the wife bad hidden them nnder the 
bed, she went to open the door. The Ogre first 
asked if the supper was ready and if the wmc 
had been drawn, and then without more ado 
sat down to table. The sheep was still almost 
raw, but he seemed to Uko it better so. He 
tniffed right and left, taymg that he smelt 
fresh flesh- “ It most be," said his wife, “ the 
calf 1 have just dressed that you smell," “ I 
smell fresh flesh, I tcH you, for the second 
time — I smeU fresh flesh 1 “ repbed the Ogre, 
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and sustained talk with Riquet of the Tuft, 
and was so brilliant that Riquet of the Tuft 
began to suspect that he had given her more 
wit than he had kept for himself. 

When she returned to the palace, the whole 
court was at a loss to know what to think of 
this sudden and extraordinary change, for her 
talk was now as well-informed and witty as it 
was dull and foolish before. Everybody was 
more delighted than words could tell — except 
the younger sister, who was not very happy 
about it, because now, having no longer any 
mental advantage over her elder sister, she 
seemed merely an ugly fright by her side. 

The King followed her advice, and even 
went to her room sometimes to discuss state 
affairs. News of the change having got abroad, 
all the young princes of the neighbouring 
kingdoms came to see her with a view to 
courtship, and nearly all asked her hand in 
marriage. But she -could not find any who 
were clever enough, and she listened to all 
without engaging herself to any one of them. 
However, there came one so powerful, so rich. 
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dmghtcn for tho boys whom he wanted to 
cat The thing snccceded as he had thought 
For the Ogre, waking tip soon after midnight, 
was sorry that he had pnt oS till the morrow 
what be might have done the evening before. 
So he threw hlmaclf angnly ont of bed. *‘ Let 
us go and see,** said he, taking his great knife, 
“ how those little rogues are getting on. No 
good making two biles at a cherry I” He 
groped his way up to his daughters' room, and 
went up to the bed where the little boys were, 
who were all asleep, except little ThumbUng, 
who was very much scared when he felt the 
hand of the Ogre hogeiing bis head as he had 
fingered the heads of all his brothers. "A 
pretty mess I was going to make of things, and 
no mistake I " said the Ogre, when he felt tho 
golden crowns, "I see I must have had too 
much to dnnk yesterday everung " He then 
went to his daughters’ bed, where he felt the 
little boys’ caps. “Ah, here they are, the 
rascals," said he, " Here goes I " As be said 
this, he cut the throats of all his seven 
daughters, without even a pause between. 
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her He wis not less astonished than his wife 
when ho cast eyes upon this dreadful spectacle 
“Ah,* what have I done here?" cned ha 
“ They shall pay for this, those young wretches, 
and that toon ! " 

Thereupon he threw a jngful of water over 
his wife’s nose, and brought her to " Give 
me my seven league boots qnickly," said he, 
“ so that I can go and catch them." He set off 
into the country, and after having run a long 
way in each direction, he finally came along 
the road where the poor httle children were 
walking, hardly more than a hundred paces 
from their father’s cottaga They saw the 
Ogre, who strode from mountain to mountain, 
and who crossed broad rivers as easily as be 
might have done the tiniest brook. Little 
Thnmblmg, who saw a hofrow rock near where 
they were, made his brolbert hide there, and 
sqnceicd himself m too, keepmg all the while 
a sharp look-out for anything that the Ogre 
might do The Ogre, who was very bred 
after his long and fruiUcas journey— for seven 
league boots are very tinng to anybody who 
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or thirty kitchen-folk, who went and planted 
themselves in a glade of the wood round a 
long table. There, with their larding-pins in 
their hands and their fox-tails over their ears, 
they all set to work in cadence, to the sound 
of a harmonious lilt. 

The Princess, astonished at this sight, asked 
them for whom they were working. “ It is, 
Madam,” replied the foremost of the band, 
“for Prince Riquet of the Tuft, who is to be 
married to-morrow.” The Princess, stUl more 
surprised than she had been, and remembering 
that a year had passed to that very day since 
she promised to marry Prince Riquet of the 
Tuft, felt quite thunderstruck. What had 
made her forget was that when she made the 
promise she was stupid, and in taking over 
the new mind that the Prince had given her 
she forgot all her old sillinesses. 

She had hardly gone thirty steps further in 
her walk, when Riquet of the Tuft presented 
himself to her, gay, magnificent, like a Prince 
on the way to his wedding. “ You see I am 
here. Madam," said he, “ prompt to fulfil my 
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lido of her ilaughtered danghtcrv “Yoar 
huibind/ said Little Thtunbllng, " Is In great 
danger, for he has been taken by a gang of 
robben, who have sworn to loll him If he does 
not give them all his gold and all his sliver. 
At the moment when they were holding the 
dagger to hit throat, be saw me, and asked 
me to come and let you know what was 
happening to him, and to tell you to give me 
cverytlung he has got, without keeping any- 
thing back, because otherwise they w^ kID him 
without mercy. As the matter was so preasbg, 
he wished me to wear these seven-league 
boots that I have got on, so that I could get 
here the more quickly, and also that you 
should not think I was an impostor." 

The good wife, very frightened, gave hun 
immediately everything that she had, for this 
Ogre had taken care to be a v^cry good husband, 
although he ate little children. Little Thumb- 
ling, being duly laden with all the Ogre's 
wealth, came back to his father’s cottage, where 
he was received mth much joy. 

There arc a good many people who do not 
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have made me see things now more clearly 
than I did.” 

“Come, now,” replied Riquet of the Tuft, 
“ you say that a man without sense would be 
quite within his rights in reproaching you for 
having broken your word. , Can you wish me, 
Madam, to do differently in a thing where my 
life's happiness is at stake ? Is it reasonable 
that people who have wit should be in a worse 
condition than those who are without it ? Can 
you pretend such a thing — ^you who have so 
much, and were so anxious to get it? But 
let us come to the facts. Apart from my ugli- 
ness, what is there about me that displeases 
you? Are you di-content with my birth and 
breeding, my wit, my disposition, or my 
manners?" “That is not it at aU,” said the 
Princess ; “ I like in you everything that you 
have just mentioned to me." “ If that is so," 
replied Riquet of the Tuft, “I see happiness 
before me, for it is you who can make me 
the most lovable' of men.” “How can that 
happen ? ” said the Princess. “ It can happen 
right enough," replied Riquet of the Tuft, “if 
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give him everything he cared to ask to get 
bdmgs of their lovert. By this means he 
made more than he did by any other. There 
were some women who entmited him with 
letter! to their husbands, bnt they paid him 
so poorly, and there was so httle domg so far 
as they were concerned, that he did not trouble 
to keep any account of the profit he made m 
this quarter. 

After he had been working for some time 
as a courier, and bad amassed considerable 
wealth, he came back to bis father's, where he 
was received with more joy than can be 
imagined. He euaured that the whole famil y 
should Ihre m comfort. He bought newly- 
created dignities for his father and for his 
brother*, and saw them well established. At 
the same time he himself grew m fortune and 
in favour. 
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natural air of a man who happened to be 
arching his back ; and instead of noticing, as 
she had done hitherto, that he was a frightful 
cripple, she found nothing worse than an 
attractive limp. They say, too, that his eyes, 
which squinted, only seemed to her the more 
brilliant on that account — their squint being 
due to the intensity of his passion, and that 
his great red nose had for her something 
martial and heroic about it. 

However that may be, the Princess promised 
there and then to marry him, if only he could 
get the consent of her father. The King, 
knowing how highly his daughter esteemed 
Riquet of the Tuft, whom he knew besides as 
an extremely witty and wise Prince, received 
him with pleasure as his son-in-law. On the 
morrow the wedding was celebrated as Riquet 
of the Tuft had foreseen, and everything was 
done according to the arrangements that he 
had made long before. 



Little Thumbling 

T here was once a woodcutter -and his 
xrife who had seven children — all boys. 
The eldest was only ten, and the youngest only 
seven. It may seem surprising that the wood- 
cutter should have had so large a family in so 
short a time, but the reason was that three 
pairs of them were tv,ans. 

They were very poor, and the seven children 
were a terrible trouble, because there was not 
one of them who was old enough yet to earn 
his own living. What distressed them more 
was that the youngest was very delicate and 
would not say a word, and they took for 
stupidity what was really only a sign of a good 
and thoughtful nature. He was very small, 
and when he came into the world he was 
hardly bigger than a thumb. So he u^as called 
Little Thumbling. 
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grief it would be to see them die of hunger, 
she at last yielded, and went and lay down to 
■ cry. ■ ' • 

Little Thumbling heard all that they had 
said, for having guessed as he lay in bed that 
they were talking about something very im- 
portant, he got up very quietly and slid do^jm 
beneath his father’s stool, where he could hear 
without being seen. He went and lay do^m 
again, but did not sleep all the rest of the 
night, thinking what he should do. ' He got 
up early in the morning, and went to the bank 
of a stream, where he filled his pockets with 

ihea came back 

the house. They started off, and Little Thumb- 
ling did not tell his brothers anything about 
what he knew. 

They went into a very dense part of the 
forest, where at six paces distance they could 
hardly see each other. The woodcutter beg^ 
cutting down branches, and the children 
gathered the twigs together to make bundles 
of them. The father and mother, seeing them 
busy over their work, gradually edged aw^y 
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back their life, for the poor folk were dying of 
hunger. The woodcutter sent his wife straight 
away to the butcher’s. As it was a long time 
since they had had a meal, she bought three 
times as much meat as would do for two people. 
When they had sat down again, the wood- 
cutter’s wife said, “ Alas, where are our poor 
children now ? How they would enjoy what 
is still left ! Remember, William, it was you 
who wanted to lose them. I was right when 
I said we should repent it. What are they 
doing now in that forest ? Alas ! — perhaps the 
wolves have eaten them already 1 You are an 
inhuman wretch, that’s what you are, to have 
abandoned your children as you did.” The 
woodcutter grew impatient with her at last, 
for she kept saying more than twenty times 
over that they would repent it, and that she 
had told him so. He threatened to beat her 
if she did not keep quiet. It was not that the 
woodcutter was any less grieved than his wife 
— quite possibly he was more so. It was just 
that she made him lose his temper, and that 
he was like a good many other people — he 
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the six crpwns held out. , But when the money 
was spent, they fell back into their old trouble. 
They resolved to lose them again, and so as not 
to fail this time, they determined to take them 
still farther into the forest than they did before. 

They could not talk of this so secretly as 
not to be overheard by Little Thumbling, who 
made up his mind to foil their plan, just as he 
had done already. But although he got up 
very early in the morning to collect the little 
stones, he could manage nothing, for he found 
the cottage door doubly locked. He did not 
know what to do until the woodcutter gave 
them each a piece of bread for their breakfast, 
and it came into his head that he could use 
the bread instead of the stones, throwing it 
crumb by crumb along the roads as they 
passed. So he crammed it into his pocket. 

The father and mother took them to the 
densest and obscurest part of the forest, and 
as soon as they had reached it, gave them the 
slip and left them there. Little Thumbling 
was not in the least bit worried, because he 
thought he could easily find the road again by 
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he could see nothing. This made him lose 
hope. However, after having walked some 
distance with his brothers in the direction in 
which he had seen the light, he caught sight 
of it again as they came out of the wood. 

They arrived at last at the house where the 
light was, not without a good many frights, 
for they often lost sight of it, which always 
happened when they went down into a hoUow. 
They knocked at the door. A pleasant-looking 
woman came to open it She asked them 
what they wanted. Little Thumbling told her 
that they were poor children who were lost in 
the forest, and begged her to give them a bed 
for charity’s sake. The woman, seeing that 
they were bonnie little fellows, began to cry. 
“ Alas, my poor children,” she said to them, 
“ what a place to come to I Do you not know 
that this is the house of an Ogre, who eats 
little children?” '‘Alas, Madam," replied Little 
Thmnbling, who was trembling all over, as 
also were his brothers, “ what are we to do ? 
It is certain enough that the wolves in the 
forest will not miss their chance of eating us 
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looking askance at his wife ; “ and there is 
something here that is being hidden from me.” 
As he spoke these words he got up from the 
table and went straight for the bed. 

“ Ahj” said he, " is that the trick you would 
play upon me, wretched woman I I really 
don’t see why I should not eat you too. You 
may thank your stars you are old and tough. 
This is just the kind of meat I was wanting to 
set before three ogre-friends of mine, who are 
coming to see me in a day or two.” 

He took them from under the bed, one after 
the other. The poor children threw them- 
selves on their knees, and asked for mercy. 
But they had to deal with the cruellest of all 
the ogres, who, so far from having pity, was 
already devouring them with his eyes, and 
told his wife that they would be tasty morsels 
when she had made them a good sauce. 

He went and took a great knife, and, coming 
up to the poor children, sharpened it on a long 
whetstone that he held in his left hand. He 
had laid hold of one of them, when his wife 
said to him, “ What a thing to be wanting to 

H 
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Very pleased with himself at his exploit, he 
went and lay down by the side of his wife. 

As soon as Little Thumbling heard the Ogre 
snore, he woke his brothers, and told them to 
dress quickly and follow him. They came 
down softly into the garden and scrambled 
over the walls. They ran almost the whole 
of the night, trembling all the time, and not 
knowing where they were going. 

The Ogre, on waking, said to his wife, “ Go 
upstairs and dress those little imps that came 
here yesterday evening.” The Ogress was 
very much astonished at her husband’s good 
humour. She did not doubt from the manner 
in which he told her to go and “ dress " them 
that he meant her to go and put on their 
clothes. So she went upstairs, and was taken 
aback to see her seven daughters all with their 
throats cut, and covered with blood. 

She began by fainting — for that is the first 
thing that nearly every woman on such occa- 
sions finds she must do. The Ogre, thinking 
that his wife was too long over the business 
he had charged her with, went upstairs to help 
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wears them — ^was in want of a rest, and 
happened to go and sit down on the rock 
where the little boys were hiding. 

As he could not go on any further for fatigue, 
he went to sleep, after having rested some 
time, and began to snore so frightfully that 
the poor children were hardly less frightened 
than when he held his knife over them to cut 
their throats. Little Thumbling- was braver, 
and told his brothers to escape as quickly as 
they could to their father’s cottage, while the 
^Ogre was sleeping so soundly, and to keep out 
of harm's way. -They took his advice, and 
quickly reached the cottage. 

Little Thumbling, going up to the Ogre, 
gently drew off his boots, and proceeded to put 
them on himself. The boots were very big 
and very broad, but as they were fairy-boots 
they had the power to grow large or small in 
accordance with the legs of their wearer, so 
that they fitted his feet and his legs just as if 
they had been made for him. 

He went straight to the house of the Ogre, 
where he found, the wife still weeping by the 
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agree with this part of the story, and who 
pretend that Little Thumbling never stole 
anything from the Ogre, though it was true he 
had not scrupled to take his seven-league 
boots, because they were only used for running 
after little children. These folk affirm that 
they have it on good authority, and even from 
having eaten and drunk in the woodcutter's 
cottage. They affirm that when Little Thumb- 
ling had put on the Ogre’s boots, he went to 
the Court, where he knew there was great 
anxiety about an army, which was two hundred 
leagues off, and about its success in a battle 
which had been fought. 

He went, they say, to find the King, and 
told him that, it was desired, he would bring 
him news of the army before the end of the 
day. The King promised him a large sum of 
money if he should succeed. Little Thumbling 
brought the news that very evening. This 
first feat having brought him into notice he . 
got all he wanted, for the King paid him ex- 
ceedingly well to carry his orders to the army, 
and any number of ladies were prepared to 
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MORAL 

Children are a pride to all 

When they’re handsome, straight, and tall. 

But how many homes must own 

Some odd mite who’s seldom shoum — 

Just a little pale-faced chap, 

No one thinks is worth a rap ! 

JPareat^. JirAthnr^. Jaiig-h .him down 
Keep him mute with sneer and frown. 

Yet it’s Little Thumbling may 
Bring them fortune one fine day 1 



